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GOOD WORDS.—XXXI. 
The attraction of the Christian religion does not exist 
in the splendor of its doctrines, and much less in the 
splendor of its buildings, but it exists in the joy and the 


song of the individual Christian. J. Rexpvet Harrts. 


LOSING SELF IN THE LARGER LIFE. 
[From the Phi Beta Kappa poem written for the Tufts Col- 
lege commencement of this year.] 
Let none believe he gains the spirit’s goal 
Whose prayer is for his individual soul; 
Nor that his earthly bread is more than stone 
Whose millwheels rumble for himself alone. 
He highest “ 
Not bounded by the bounds of “thou” and “1; ” 


prespers ” whose intents are high, 
He noblest joys who works with Nature’s good, 
Evolving harmony where chaos stood; 

Who holds the universe a Cosmos sound, 

And finds his freedom being nobly bound; 
Who does his part to banish ill from earth, 
ignorance to art and mirth; 

cup at Nature’s fruitful fair 
may not quaff in equal share; 


Transforming 
Who asks no 
Which others 
Who dreams no heaven of arbitrary grace, 
But makes his fellowship the human race. 
‘Tis he I haii as manly man and true; 
His knowledge fits him for time’s widest view; 
Philosophy indeed instructs his life 
He gains its blessing and avoids its strife. 

James H. West. 


FOOTPRINTS IN OF 


JOHN KNOX.— 


QUAKER THE LAND 


ILI. 


Beautiful Loch Lomond, with its many islands, lies 
north. of Glasgow and Dumbarton, stretching off 
from the valley of the Clyde to the northwest. Ben 
Lomond and the * Cobbler ” narrow the upper shores 
of the Lock, deepen the water and enhance the 
beauty. On the summit of Ben Lomond the traveler 
stands within the gateway of the Scottish Highlands. 
To the south lie the Lowlands, marked by the chim- 
neys and the smoke of thriving towns. Through a 
cleft in the hills Glasgow glitters in the sunshine. To 
the north lie the dark crowding mountains, lifting 
heir rocky heads into the clouds, whose rifts let the 
light into many lakes. 
waters draws the eve to the westward, across Loch 
Lomond, at one’s feet, out through a path of glitter- 
ing light to the far-away sea. 

One hundred and sixteen years before, Thomas 
Wilkinson, as companion for John Pemberton, rode 
along Loch Lomond, when much of the way was 
merely a bridle path, locating places for religious 
meetings. The summit of Ben Lomond lured him 


The silvery gleam of these 
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from his path. Twenty years later Wiliam and 
Dorothy Wordsworth, and Coleridge, with Wilkin- 
son’s journal as a guide, passed the foot of Ben Lo- 
mond, but shrank from the ascent. ‘Uhoimas Wilkin- 
son left his horse on the other side of the Loch, and 
after failing to find a guide, since all the people were 
busy with their hay harvest, determined to seale the 
breast of the mountain and not waste time following 
the circuitous route usually followed. ‘1 lightened 
inyself,” he writes, “of a portion of my clothes, 
which IJ hid in the heath, and thus became a light- 
robed mountaineer. Fearing neither spoliation below 
nor starvation on high, I set off. Two hours and a 
half, or two hours and twenty minutes, | was told, 
was a usual time for the ascent, I could not learn that 
it had climbed in less time than two hours. 
However, having much before me to do to-day, I 
made the most of my time and reached the summit in 
an hour and thirty-eight minutes. 

* When I arrived a light cloud encircled the brow 
of Ben Lomond; several clouds were passing below me 
over the deep valleys, but so thin that the lakes, the 
rivers and sunshine were discernible through them, 


been 


which gave things in the lower regions a magical, 
mysterious appearance.” Like Ruskin, this forerun- 
ner of Whittier saw in the gathering and passing of 
the mist and cloud the charm of atmosphere in the 
Scottish Highlands. With Ruskin, he saw “* 


ho space 
without some loveliness ot its own. 


. . This great 
vision, With ifs infinite treasures of natural beauty 
and human life, gathered up in God’s hands from one 
edge of the horizon to the other, like a woven gar- 
ment; and shaken into deep falling folds, as the robes 
droop from a king’s shoulders.” 

* At length the mountain cleared” for Wilkin 
son’s admiration; ** the clouds passed away, save from 
the points of two or three of the loftiest surrounding 
peaks, which gave a grandeur to the scene and sug 
gested the idea of smoke from voleanoes. How iz 
teresting, even though alone, was it to stand in the 
midst of such a sublime scene! Five consider 
able lakes winded through ditferent vallevs— Loch 
Lomond, Loch Katrine, Loch Chon, Loeh Ard and 
Loch Foert.” Parts of nine counties were 
“also the castles of Edinburg, Stirling, 
and Monteith. 
semblage of 


visible, 
Dunbarton 

But, above all, the tremendous as- 
mountains! ... They seemed like 
mighty giants, emulously vying with each other in 
pressing forward to approach Ben Lomond. Their 
looks, indeed, were terrible, and their strongly 
marked and prominent features designated the fam- 
ily to which they belonged.” 

This was the age when people were just emerging 
from their fear of the mountains. Even the admira- 
tion of Wilkinson, and later of Wordsworth, was 
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looked upon with pity by those who felt that sanity 
was fast waning with these men who climbed moun- 
tains merely to look. Thomas Wilkinson and John 
Pemberton represented the old and the new in spirit- 
ual ethics. .The former brought in the love of na- 
ture, the latter clung to the love of man, a love that 
drew him into strange lands, that he might spread 
the love of God among men. We have gained in a 
love of nature; have we lost in the love that binds 
men into a brotherhood owning a common Father ¢ 

From the summit of Ben Lomond the little village 
of Tarbet could be located, where one of John Pem- 
berton’s meetings was disturbed by an intoxicated 
man. After Thomas Wilkinson had placed him in a 
ehair and taken a seat beside him, “ he became still 
and the meeting issued favorably.” Their next meet- 
ing further north was a reward for the labor expend- 
ed at Tarbet. ‘“ David Dueat,” writes Thomas Wil- 
kinson, “ had very instructive service. John Pem- 
berton also appeared in a lively manner, and the peo- 
ple sat remarkably still and attentive. I thought it 
one of the most satisfactory meetings we had had in 
our journey; and I believe we rejoiced in humble 
thankfulness that our Heavenly Father had refreshed 
us together with His good presence, and filled our 
hearts with [lis love and the love of our fellow ecrea- 
tures in such a poor, solitary part of the earth.” 

As a traveling companion Thomas Wilkinson was 
otten sorely tried in attempting to secure order at 
some of the meetings they held. It is strangely in- 
teresting in this age to note how successful he was. 
“It is often no easy matter,” he writes, “ to make 
strangers feel the propriety of waiting in silence be- 
fore the Lord. 
times suggests hints that lead towards divine truths, 
it is remarkable that the various professors of Chris- 
tianity have not more frequently discovered that the 
servant who waits in silent attention on his Master 
is likeliest to discover his will and to be most*in His 
favor. ‘Thus it appears to me that the most accepta- 
ble homage to the all-seeing, all-knowing Master and 
Sovereign of the universe, is waiting in humble, rev- 
erent silence before Him; and when we meet for the 
purpose of worshiping him, instead of rushing into 
his presence with speeches of our own contriving, the 
fruits of our own self-sufficiency, which he knows are 


As the outward order of society some- 


not descriptive of our situation, or consistent with 
his will respecting us; that it is more pleasing in his 
sight to wait in all humility and singleness of heart, 
to feel his love operate in our minds, and a portion 
of his good spirit refresh our hearts. Thus would his 
worship, whether in vocal homage or silent adoration, 
be an offering of his own preparing, and consequently 
would be acceptable in his sight.” 

From the summit of Ben Lomond to the eastward 
toward Loch Katrine, in the shelter of the vale that 
sloped toward Loch Chon, a little cottage broke the 
somberness of the moor with the gleam of its white- 
Simple as the life therein might be, it was a 
great improvement upon the cottage life noted by 
Thomas Wilkinson, nearly a century and a quarter 
before. “ We saw this day,” he writes, “ many as 
poor huts as ever covered human beings; they were 


ness. 
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entirely built of and covered with sods. Oh, ye that 
solace yourselves in your costly apartments! While 
you tread the softest carpets, or press your beds of 
down, remember that the poor Highlander sits on the 
earth, or stretches his weary limbs on the hard heathi, 
gathered from the mountains. "Tis true, ye may not 
be able to better his condition, yet let him have your 
sympathy, and it will teach you to be humble.” 
Twenty years Jater Dorothy Wordsworth found 
on the slopes of these lakes much more comfortable 
cottages, and having spent a night in one of them, her 
experiences are interesting. “ The walls of the whole 
house were of stone, unplastered. It consisted ot 
three apartments—the cow house at one end, the 
kitchen or house in the middle, and the spence at the 
other end. The rooms were divided, not up to the 
rigging, but only to the beginning of the roof, so that 
there was a free passage for light and smoke from one 
end of the house to the other.” She had 
out on the heath all day in the rain, consequently the 
warm fire, the supper of barley bread, milk, sugar 
and butter, “ with a smile and a stare more of kind 
ness than wonder,” set the party to “ laughing like 
children ” while drinking their coffee, and noting the 
strange surroundings. 


been 


* The smoke came in gusts, 
and spread along the walls and above our heads in 
the chimney, where the hens were roosting like light 
clouds in the sky. We laughed and laughed again, in 
spite of the smarting of our eves, vet had a quieter 
pleasure in observing the beauty of the beams and 
rafters gleaming between the clouds of smoke. 
They had been crusted over and varnished by many 
winters, till, where the firelight fell upon them, the, 


were as glossy as black rocks on a sunny day cased in 
ice.” 


Her brother William and Coleridge slept in thi 


< 


barn, “* wliere the man said he had plenty of dry hay.” 
* | do not believe,” continues Dorothy, “ that the hay 
of the Highlands is often very dry, but this vear it 
had a better chance than usual; wet or dry, however, 
the next morning they said they had slept comfort 
ablv. When I went to bed, the mistress, desiring me 
to ‘go ben,’ attended me with a candle, and assured 
me that the bed was dry, though not ‘ sie as I had 
It was of chaff; there were two others 
in the room, a cupboard and two chests, on one of 
which stood the milk in wooden vessels covered over: 
[ should have thought that milk so kept could not 
have been sweet, but the cheese and the butter were 
good. . 

* T went to bed some time before the family. The 
door was shut between us, and they had a bright fire, 
which I could not see; but the light it sent up among 
the varnished rafters and beams, which crossed each 
other in almost as intricate and fantastic a manner as 
I have seen the under boughs of a large beech tre« 
withered by the depth of the shade above, produced 
the most beautiful effect that can be conceived. 

I lay looking up till the light of the fire faded away, 
and the man and his wife and child had crept into 
their bed at the other end of the room. I did not 
sleep much, but passed a comfortable night, for my 
bed, though hard, was warm and clean; the unusual- 
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ness of my situation prevented me from sleeping. I 
could hear the waves beat against the shore of the 
lake; , and when I sat up in bed I could see the 
lake through an open window-place at the bed’s head. 
Add to this, it rained all night. I was less occupied 
with the remembrance of the Trossachs, beautiful as 
they were, than the vision of the Highland hut. 

| thought of the fairyland of Spenser.” 

The deep religious attitude of these people of the 
Highland cottages was remarked by all who visited 
them at that time. Wilkinson writes: “ I took a walk 
among the cottages to a considerable distance.” It 
was First-day evening. “ The people were almost 
universally within. As TI passed I heard them at 
their devotions; their piety affected me, and I could 
not but reflect how differently many of the inhabi- 
tants about the great towns in England were spend- 
ing their time.” In the Highlands among these pious 
people the Friends experienced the most open-hearted 
“Tt was observable,” writes Wilkinson, 
“ that on the side next England, both of Edinburg and 
Glasgow, the people were rudest in their manners, 
and most unfavorably disposed to receive religious 
communication.” Josepu 8. Warton. 


George School, Pa. 


reception. 


RADNOR MONTHLY MEETING. 


[Paper written by George Vaux, of Philadelphia, which ap- 
peared in The Friend (Philadelphia) in 1896; and through his 
kindness was loaned and read at the close of meeting at 
Merion, Fourth month 8th, 1906.] 


(Coneluded from last week. ) 


A break occurs in the minutes covering the period 
from Ninth month, 1704, to Eleventh month, 1712, 
which has already been alluded to. We have, how- 
ever, a few minutes of Merion Preparative Meeting 
from Twelfth month, 1701, to Fifth month, 1705. 
They contain a number of interesting references, a 
synopsis of which is now given. 

At that time the practice of having bound servants 
prevailed, and Friends were concerned on their ac- 
count. It was advised by the meeting that when the 
term of service of such expired their masters should 
furnish them with certificates, signifying their be- 
havior according to their deserts. Also that all 
should be cautious not to encourage such servants 
to buy their time by lending them money, or being 
bound for them without the consent of their masters. 
Also that “if masters deal hard with their servants 
that such be dealt with.” It was also recommended 
that when servants received certificates they should 
he brought to the preparative meeting and read there- 
in, which was done. In one ease a certain Ellis Rob- 
erts had served twelve vears. 

In a number of eases mention is made of different 
members of the meeting bringing for record accounts 
of their birthplaces and convincement, and other ae- 
counts of their lives. This extended to their children, 
servants and families, and was done in accordance 
with the advice of the preparative meeting. 

Frequent references are made to repairing the 
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meeting house at Merion. In Twelfth month, 1703, 
mention is made of a subseription “ towards building 
the addition to the meeting house,” and there are 
minutes referring to the digging of stone “ to build 
a meeting house.” 

In connection with Merion meeting house, it seems 
suitable here to refer to the existence of a document 
preserved in the Record Room of Friends’ Library, 
which has an important bearing upon the date at 
which the present building was erected, or at least 
when a very extensive addition was made to it, if it 
was not all at one time. This is a paper 
which appears to be the original account kept by 
John Roberts ot subseriptions toward the building, 
and sums paid for workmanship and materials. The 
earliest date is 1712-13, and latest, Fourth month 
10th, 1717. The document is in a dilapidated condi- 
tion, having four large holes burnt in it and some of 
the edges torn. 


erected 


This makes it impossible to obtain 
from it all the information it originally contained, but 
the most important points can be clearly made out 

We now return to the minutes of the monthly 
meeting. In the eighth month, 1713, the following 
minute appears: “* Merion Friends having proposed to 
have some money that was formerly lent to Rees 
Howell which is £5 old currency. 
of belonged to Merion Friends. Also £10 that was 
lent to Joseph Evans, which is now at interest. This 
meeting agrees that Merion Friends shall have the 
money lent to Rees Howell and Joseph Evans, to- 
wards finishing their meeting house.” 

The age of the ancient meeting house at Merion 
has been the subject of much inquiry. It has a stone 
placed in one end in 1828, on which is the date 1695. 
It is possible a part of the building may have been 
erected as early as that, but the probabilities are it 
was built in two sections, one of them in 1703, the 
other about 1713. 

In 1717 a curious case came before the monthly 
meeting in relation to a proposal by Hugh Evan and 
Lowrey Lloyd, which was objected to by some 
Friends on the ground of being “‘ of too near affinity.” 
The relationship is given as “ a deceased wife’s moth- 
er’s sister’s daughter.” 
witfe’s first cousin. The objection was certainly far- 
fetched. It is perhaps needless to add that, although 
the case went to the quarterly meeting, the marriage 
was allowed. 


Four pounds there- 


In other words, a deceased 


A movement toward building a new meeting house 
at Radnor is interestingly referred to in the follow- 
ing minute of the monthly meeting held Fighth 
month 10th, 1717. <A letter from our friend Benja- 
min Holme to this meeting, recommending to their 
consideration the stirring up of Friends in the build- 
ing of their meeting house at Radnor, and with de- 
sires that we should be concerned for the prosperity 
of truth, was read in this meeting and approved. 
Likewise this meeting, pursuant to Radnor Friends’ 
desires, acquiesced with them in building a new meet 
ing house, and this meeting appointed David Morris 
(and others) to assist in the contrivance thereof of 
the building. 

The month following the subject is further re- 
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ferred to. “Some of the friends of those appointed 
to assist Radnor Friends in the contrivance of a new 
meeting house there give account that they have ac- 
cordingly met and given them their thoughts as to 
the and torm thereof, to which Radnor 
Friends, then there present, seemed generally to 
agree with.” 


bigness 


This house was partially constructed 
in Ninth month, 1718, but the work appears to have 
flagged, for it was not entirely finished as late as 
Fourth month, 1721, or at least not paid for, as a 
committee was then appointed to obtain contributions 
for the work. Some indebtedness remained as late as 
Fifth month, 1723. 

At the monthly meeting in the Ninth month, 1717, 
a minute was adopted indicating that the solemniza- 
tion of marriages at private houses Was a common oe- 
currence, and that it was necessary to have some reg- 
ulations relative thereto. It says, * Pursuant to a 
certain advice of the yearly meeting, it is by this 
meeting reminded and advised that no marriages be 
accomplished in any other place than at the meeting 
house, without first letting the monthly meeting, 
wherein the parties have their liberty ot proceeding, 
know thereof, and such to do according to their order. 
That all inconvenience at any 
time arising from such marriages, be avoided.” 

The interesting minute oceurs under 
date of Fitth month 14th, 1720: ** Whereas, it hav 
ing been heretofore signified to the respective Month- 
ly Meetings at Haverford and Gwynedd that our de- 
ceased friend Ellis Pugh in the time of his long sick- 
ness had composed, divers religious points contained 


and not otherwise. 


following 


in a few sheets accommodated to the understanding 
of illiterate, mean people, which he earnestly desired 
might be published in the British tongue, and sent 
to his native country, as friends might see service. 
And twelve Friends of each meeting, having been ap- 
poited to peruse and consider the contents, of the 
said sheets, did 


therewith. Therefor they are recommended to your 


report their unity and satisfaction 
consideration, earnestly requesting that the same may 
be printed, at whatever expedition you may think 
fit.”” 

An evidence of the struggle with the difficulties in 
which marked many 
periods in the Society’s history, is found in a minute 


marriage arrangements, has 


ot Fifth month, 1722, when the representatives of 
the quarterly meeting were instructed to report that 
the meeting “* was under a concern that our diseipline 
might be kept TO, and that they propose to the said 
meeting whether it is necessary to disown such per 
sons as goto the priest to marry, or only advise them. 
and that their going out to marry, is sufficient to de- 
clare them out of unity.” 

It would appear that it was the practice in this 


monthly 


meeting to send 


pecuniary aid to other 
monthly meetings for building meeting houses. Thus 
we have reference about this time to contributions 
he ing eiven towards such buildings as Shrewsbury 
and Horsham. 


Some. difficulties 


existed in the 
As the representatives to 


appear to have 


monthly meeting in 1726. 
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the quarterly meeting were instructed to report, 
* That things amongst us, is not as well as we could 
desire, but a reamnant hopes to obtain the victory.” 
The character of these dittculties is not mentioned, 
but they probably were due to some dispute which 
had occurred between two of their members, in which 
the monthly meeting interfered. It ultimately 
reached the quarterly meeting, which decided that it 
Was not a case in which the former meeting had any 
right to meddle. 

In the Eleventh month, 1729, we have the follow- 
ing minute: * Richard Harrison’s certificate from the 
monthly meeting of Friends on the Clifts in Mary 
land, endorsed by the monthly meeting of Philadel 
phia the Twenty Eighth of Ninth month last, | was 
received |.” As has heretofore been stated Richard 
Harrison had, in 1719, purchased Rowland Ellis’s 
plantation in Merion, and he must have been a long 
time resident there when his certificate was received. 
Ile married Hannah Norris, a daughter of Isaac Nor 
ris, and granddaughter of Governor Lloyd. Born ia 
Maryland, in the midst ef a tobacco-raising country, 
he had been an extensive planter there, raising many 
slaves. Upon his removal to Pennsylvania he brought 
his slaves with him and resumed the cultivation of 
tobacco, which was sent to the Philadelphia market 
in hogsheads. Through the center of these an axle 
was placed, and to the projecting ends shafts were at 
tached, and thus the hogsheads themselves took the 
place of wheels. This primitive method of transpor 
tation is said to be in use still, in some parts of Marv 
land. 

Richard Harrison’s wife was a minister. She 
brought her certificate to Radnor Monthly Meeting 
in Eleventh month, 1733. Richard died in 1747. 
One of his daughters married Charles Thomson, sec 
retary of the Continental Congress. Richard Harri 
son, after his removal to Merion, erected a 
schoolhouse and established a family burying ground 
The burial ground 
known as Harriton Family Cemetery still exists. I: 
is enclosed with a stone wall. The schoolhouse dis 
appeared many vears since, though its foundations 
can still] he traced. 


soon 


on his plantation adjoining. 


This interesting spot, surrounded 
by aged forest trees, is about half a mile from Bryn 
Mawr Station, on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The following minute appears under date of Elev 
enth month 14th, 1730: It is proposed on behalt 
of Riehard Harrison and some other friends, that 
they have liberty to keep a meeting on the First-days 
for this winter season, at the said Richard’s school 
house, which this meeting allows them until the next 
spring Yearly meeting.”” Further permission for 
this meeting was subsequently given, and in the First 
month, 1732, the meeting took additional action, 
which is thus recorded: “ Richard Harrison and some 
other friends signified to this meeting in writing, that 
the appointed meeting last Seventh month to be kept 
at the said Richard Harrison’s school-house, was duly 
and religiously held, and further requesting to be ad- 
mitted to keep an afternoon meeting in the said place 
from the spring meeting in this month, to the Yearly 
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Meeting in the Seventh Month next, which is allowed 
of and to begin at Four o’clock.” 

As late as 1759 a committee was “ appointed to 
make inquiry into the circumstances of the meeting 
at Harrisons.” This committee reported that some 
Friends met them, and that the widow Harrison 
seemed desirous to have it continued. This was 
granted, and the meeting was therefore held at four 
o’clock in the afternoon. The Harrison family, how- 
ever, removed from the neighborhood soon after- 
ward, and the meeting was finally discontinued. 

In the Eleventh and Twelfth months, 1730, com- 
mittees were appointed to meet with the Valley 
Friends, “ in order to pitch upon a convenient place 
to build a meeting house,” and in the First month fol- 
lowing, it was decided “ to build a meeting house for 
religious worship at the graveyard near Lewis Wal- 
ker, deceased, which was left by said Lewis Walker, 
by his last will, for that purpose.” 


IN A NEBRASKA CABIN. 


This story is neither tragedy, comedy nor romance, 
though being a story of real life it contains the ele- 
ments of all. I found it one day in winter, bound in 
the sumptuous blue of a Nebraska sky and the gold 
of her sunshine. 

A cold day—ugh! with what a mournful sound the 
wind blew as I plunged through the field. It seemed 
just attuned to the mood of a mistress’s mind, “ left 
without warning.” I sought a washerwoman, and in- 
I found both. 

Emerging from the forest of rattling cornstalks I 
came upon the most amazing cabin I had ever seen. 
At the end of a long lane without a turning it stood 
upon a little island left by the sudden curvings of the 
railroad tracks, as if “in the world, but not of it.” 
It was built of old weather-beaten sidewalk boards, 
new ones from drygoods bits of worn and 
painted shingles and seraps of tin, and was half-buried 
in a banking of kind mother earth. In response to 
my knock, “ Miss Thomas,” for so she always called 
herself, appeared, and in the interval of health fol- 
lowing the weaning of her youngest, 
dertake the chance washing. 


cidentally consolation. 


boxes, 


was glad to un- 


The outside of the cabin was so unique I was glad 
to gaze about the one room which comprised the in- 
terior. In the center, propped on four bricks, was an 
old cook stove, leaking ashes at every joint and at 
countless eracks. There were three chairs, some 
boxes, and on the walls some kettles. One bed. One 
bed? Yes, and five children—black-eyed, rosy and 
pretty as pictures. Across the one window stood a 
long carpenter’s bench, which served the purpose of 
table, erowded with rags which they were 
busily sewing, even including Mr. Thomas, tall, thin, 
refined in manner, and with the soft drawling tone of 
the native Missourian. “ Miss Thomas ” 


now 


informed 


me they hoped by spring to be able to have the rags 
‘ wove.” 


The next morning the little woman came bustling 
in, saying, “ Ain’t this a pretty day for washing?” 
Mr. Thomas said, as I started out, “ Looks like a pity 
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for a likely young man to sit by the fire and take care 
of the children while his wife goes out to work.” 
* But I told him them youngsters had to have a livin’, 
and if he couldn’t make it T could.” I said, “ How 
much can you make a week?” “ Well,” reflectively, 
“* sometimes it ain’t more’n a dollar ’en a half a week, 
then again it’s up to two dollars; and, Miss Taylor,’ 
and the face grew sober, “ it takes considerable man- 
agement to keep a family like mine on less’en two dol- 
lars a week.” I assented without a quibble. 

At noon she asked if she might run home to see 
to the family, and 1 told her she could have some 
cold meat if she wished. “ It’ll be a powerful accom- 
modation,” she said, “for I ain’t got nothing but 
flour and potatoes at home, and it does seem as if men 
ought to have meat.” 

‘Have you bread?” I asked. “ No,” she replied, 
“but Mr. Thomas has dyspepsy so bad I generally 
make him sody biseuits when I ean.” 

Later in the day I found we needed coal, and step- 
ping to the telephone ordered some. “ Li 
with a sigh, “ it comes easy to you.” 

Now a great many things I wanted very much did 
not come easy; in remembering them had I forgotten 
these things that did? I suddenly see ‘med to have 
bought more for my money than a day’s washing. 

The next night Mr. 
and I engaged “ Miss Thomas ” 
which she did not like to leave as it was not weaned 
at night, and keep watch and ward over our sleeping 
little ones till we returned. As I shivered in the 
keen, midnight wind | thought regretfully of the 
long walk lying between the sleepy woman and her 
home. But she pocketed her pittance with a smile, 
and I often seem to see her little figure tripping down 
the steps and hitching up the big heavy baby more 
snugly into the folds of her shawl as she called cheer- 
ily back, “ Oh, I ain’t a mite afraid, and the night’s 
so pretty I’ll be home before I know it.’ 

She did a washing at home for a friend before I 
discovered that she had but one tub, no boiler and I 
am afraid not much soap! 

The charity club in the town was persuaded to 
buy her a new stove, and what a day that was in the 
Thomas family! No stove ever “ ” so well, or 
heated so fine, or baked y biscuits” to such a 
turn. Everybody said people ought not to suffer that 
mild winter, but do you know in cold weather all the 
arteries of labor seem to pulsate fiercely? But in 
mild weather there seemed so little to do—no snow 
to shovel, no ice to cut and haul—and it was one of 
fate’s jests that Mr. Thomas, by trade a stone mason, 
had drifted to-a place in Nebraska where there wasn’t 
a stone the size of a walnut within a hundred miles! 

Bit by bit I learned their story. The orphaned son 
and his kinless wife, Mr. 
neither vicious or shiftless, had struggled 
up to manhood only to meet his fate in my blackeyed 
little washerwoman. From that time on ’twas the old 
story—babies and bills, 


1,” she said, 


invited out 
to bring her 


Taylor and I were 
baby. 


drew 
” sodv 


of a penniless minister 
Thomas, 


bills and babies—every vear 
more of them and growing larger. Six in seven years, 
and vet they mourned one little one lying in an un- 
marked grave, and said, “ It was the flower of them 
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all.” 
“Why, I really believe you like that man.” “ Like 
him? Well, I just do,” she replied; “ Lord knows I 
ain't got such a great sight to be thankful for, but I 
have got a good husband and five awful nice chil- 
dren.” 

But bright days were now dawning for the 
Thomases. They had been able to rent this patch of 
ground for a yearly rental of ten dollars, and Mr. 
Thomas had built the cabin himself, without, I 
judged from the appearance, incurring heavy debts. 
The wolf did not need the one door for he was on the 
spot. The walls built around him, while he 
slept, harmlessly, upon the hearthstone, for love sang 
his lullaby—love and a cheerful spirit, and wasn’t 
that better business for love than “ flying out the 
window ?” 











were 









When spring came Mr. Thomas found employment 
at odd jobs, beating carpets, mowing lawns, ete. 
“ Miss Thomas” remained at home caring for her 
family and garden. I met Mr. Thomas and in re- 
sponse to my question as to how they were getting 
along he said, ** Oh, tollable well, thank you. D’m 
raising a hundred dollars’ worth of garden truck, and 
He had 
bought a poor cow and three forlorn little bossy 
calves. But do you know I eall that genius—count- 
ing vour calves. How many of us do it ? 


I’ve got four cows, counting my calves.” 
































I caught one more glimpse of the Thomases. It 
was in September, and they were on their way to the 
circus—-every last of them! Trudging along 
through the dust, radiant in the broad glare of pros- 
perity’s full sunlight, “* Miss Thomas” carrying the 
youngest, Mr. Thomas bringing up the rear with the 
next youngest. 


one 


Next winter they will be awful poor again. Those 
vegetables won't half of them be good or keep; the 
‘alves will go hungry and be sold for a song long be- 
fore they arrive at the dignity of cowhood. But I 
am glad they went to the circus; and if everything 
else fails “ Miss Thomas ” will wean this baby, rise 
to the occasion and go out washing! 

But, oh, ye of countless blessings and a multitude 
of worries; oh, ye with homes with every modern con- 
venience and luxury, when plenty sits heavily upon 
you, and the “ grasshopper becomes a burden,” re- 
member what love and cheer hath wrought in a hovel, 
for to whom much is given of him shall much be re- 
quired, 

Extreme. poverty is so degrading that we are apt to 
think its only fruits are wretchedness and brutality. 
We come to it with full hands and go away with 
empty and learn no lesson but that of thankfulness 
that we are not as these are. But sometimes if we 
search we find springing from its hard soil a rare 
bloom which we may well pluck and bear with us to 
sweeten more fortunate lives. 










*Tis not resignation; 
it seems to me a finer thing than that; nor is it ex- 
actly cheer, nor courage, though it savors of these. 
Tis rather a rare alchemy of soul which distils the 
honey of the bloom from hard conditions to brighten 
misery. So, sometimes going with full hands to 
sweeten poverty, we come away with hearts full of 
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Once when Mrs. Thomas chattered, I said, 
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something better even than that which we brought. 
Thus I began looking about me among these peo- 
ple whose lives remotely touched mine, if haply I 
might find it, and so I bring you this story of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas. Ernet Tay or. 




















PERVERSION OF THE HAGUE CONFER- 
ENCE. 

It is of all things to be hoped that the new Confer- 
ence at The Hague, of which the entire civilized 
world is expecting so much, will not be allowed to de- 
generate in any manner into a sort of war congress 
for the mere regulation of campaigns and battles. 
The war between Russia and Japan has created a real 
danger in this direction, as appears from the empha- 
sis which has just been laid by the Russian govern- 
ment upon certain phases of the laws of war outlined 
in the program of topics suggested for consideration 
by the Conference. 














No greater misfortune could 
possibly happen in the sphere of international rela- 
tions than any such perversion of the Inter-Govern- 
mental Peace Conference from the purposes and aims 
for the promotion of which it came into existence.— 


B. F. Trueblood, in the Atlantic. 














DUTY. 

From the highest or religious point of view [duty | 
concerns our relations to, and our harmony with, the 
world as a whole, not in its chaotic disjointed multi- 
plicity, but the cosmos, the highest apprehensible 
form of the infinite, which is most directly suggested 
to us in art, in harmony, in beauty. But, leaving this 
highest point of view, which we attain to in moments 
of deeper contemplation, the sense of duty drives us 
to do, to act, to accomplish something, which can ulti- 
mately be brought into harmony with the higher and 
more abstract conception of our relation to ourselves, 
to other human beings and to the world. It is a test 
which can be applied to the humblest action and make 
it right or wrong: whether it makes the people about 
us happier and nobler, whether it adds to the welfare 
of the community or the nation or humanity as a 
whole, whether it brings us a little nearer to what we 
can conceive our perfect self to be. And this applies 
to the simple note written, to the making of a chair, 
to the pursuit of abstract research, to industry ad- 
vanced or commerce extended, or even to hunting 
hounds as well as they can be hunted. Whatever is 
thus done as well as we can do it can ultimately be 
harmonized with our highest religious conception of 
duty.—Charles Waldstein, in the North American 
Review. 







































Every man is a ereed-maker. He forms his view 
of the world by observation of external reality and 
reflection upon the states of his own consciousness. 
His interpretation of life is subject to constant 
change, and is at no moment quite identical with that 
of any other man.—Nathaniel Schmidt, in “ The 


Prophet of Nazareth.” 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE.—XIV. 

One of the original and characteristic 
passages in Amos is that in which he sets forth his 
doctrine of cause and effect. With examples drawn 
from the observations of his desert life, in a series of 
rhetorical questions, he declares that effect always 
follows cause. The voice of Yahweh is one of the 
ereat causes in the universe; its effect must follow; 
it must determine the coming of calamity; it must 
be recognized and proclaimed by his prophets. 


most 


Hear this word which Yahweh has spoken against you 
\gainst the whole family that I brought up from the land 
of Egypt, saying, 


‘You only have I known of all the families of the earth; 
rherefore will I visit. upon you all your iniquities; 
Can two walk together if they be not agreed ’ 


‘Does a lion roar in the forest where there is no prey for him? 
Does a young lion utter his voice from his den unless he has 
taken something? 
Does a bird fall upon the ground if there is no hunter? 
Does a snare fly up from the ground without catching any- 
thing ? 


“Cana trumpet be sounded in a city and the people not trem- 
ble ? 
Can evil happen in a city and Yahweh not have caused it? 
But the Lord Yahweh does nothing, 
Except he reveal his purpose to his servants, the prophets. 


“ The lion has roared; who is there that does not 
The Lord Yahweh has spoken; who is it 
prophesy 77! 


fear? 
that cannot 


This makes a little poetic whole composed of three 
strophes introduced and coneluded by two-lined 

The strophes are four-lined except the first 
President Harper suggests that the second line 
has been omitted, something like the following being 
implied : 


verses, 


one, 


‘But you have forsaken and rejected Yahweh, your God.” 


At 3:9 the style changes and the prophet pro- 
claims the doom of Samaria in definite terms. From 
3: 9 to 4: 3 is a separate poem, consisting of six 
strophes composed of four pentameter lines. “* The 
first line of each strophe, as re-arranged, contains a 
statement of proclamation or assertion on the part of 
Yahweh, thus giving great intensity to the whole 
Still further, the six strophes logically di- 
vide themselves into three groups, each of two, and 


passage. 


in the first struphe of each group reference is made 
to Samaria. 
ment 


Strophes one and two present a judg- 
Samaria is accused of tumult and op- 
Outside nations are summoned to witness 
The de- 
cision is rendered—punishment, viz.: destruction, by 
a foreign foe who will lay waste the whole city.” * 
Why did Amos preach in poetry‘ Why did it 
seem fitting that the messages from Yahweh should 
be expressed in rhythm ¢ 


scene, 
pression. 


her wickedness and to testifv against her. 


The explanation of this is 
probably to be sought in connection with a phrase 
which eften reeurs—* the oracle of Yahweh.” In 
the passage immediately following the doom of Israel 


it is used impressively as a refrain. (Amos 4: 4-13.) 





1 Ames 3: 1-8. Arranged by W. 
ture of the Text of the Book of Amos.” 

-The International Critical Commentary.” 
“Amos and Hosea,” page 75. 


R. Harper, “The Strue- 


Volume on 





“Go ye to Bethel and transgress,3 
In Gilgal increase transgression, 
And bring every morning your sacrifices, 
Every third day your tithes. 


“And burn of leavened bread a thank offering, 
And proclaim free-will offerings, make them known, 
For so ye love to do, O children of Israel, 
It-is the oracle of the Lord Yahweh. 


“T also it was who gave to you 
Cleanness of teeth in all your cities, 
And lack of bread in all your places, 
But ye did not return unto me; it is the oracle of Yahweh. 


“IT also it was who withheld from you the rain, 
And I sent rain on one city, 
While upon another city I sent not rain; 
But ye did not return unto me; it is the oracle of Yahweh. 


“T smote you with blight and decay, 
I laid waste your gardens and vineyards; 
Your fig-trees and olive-trees the locust devoured: 
gut ve did not return unto me; it is the oracle of Yahweh. 


*I sent among you the pestilence after the manner of Egypt; 
I slew your young men with the sword; 
And I caused the stench of your camps to rise in your nos- 
trils; 


But ve did not return unto me; it is the oracle of Yahweh. 


‘I overthrew among you... 
As God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah; 
And ve were as a brand snatched from the blaze, 


But ye did not return unto me; it is the oracle of Yahweh. 


“ Therefore thus will I do to thee, O Israel, 
Because I will do this to thee. 
Prepare to meet thy God, O Israel; 
Yahweh, God of Hosts, is his name.+ 


‘For, lo! he forms the mountains and creates the wind, 
And he tells man what is his thought; 

He makes dawn darkness, 

And treads upon the heights of the earth.” 


This powerful poem is almost perfect in structure, 
only a few phrases of the usual reading needing to be 
left out as later additions. The refrain proves that this 
arrangement of the strophes is approximately right, 
and shows the character of the poem. These are ora- 
cles; they are the direct utterances of Yahweh con- 
cerning certain past calamities and a coming one. 
Although Amos declares that he is not a prophet, 
meaning that he is not the oracle of 
Yahweh about events by magical means and for 
money, yet he cannot altogether break with his past. 
He is the beginning of a new order of prophecy, in 
which Yahweh's oracle does not need to be sought 


one who 


gets 


by any magical means, but comes directly to the 
spirit, inspiring the heart and awakening the mind to 
see events in the light of Yahweh's character. Never- 
theless mos feels that it is fitting that his messages 
from Yahweh should be expressed in rhythmic form, 
Under the 
old prophetism the oracle was induced by music; un- 
der the new, while the word came directly to the 
mind, it still kept its musical form. This may be the 
direction in which to look for the explanation of why 
Amos preached in poetry. The prophetic literature 
of the second period is, then, the further development 
of the oracular literature of the first period. 


as all the old oracles of any length were. 


SS 


‘As arranged by W. R. Harper. 

4W. R. Harper puts this line, taken from the end of verse 
13, as the second line of the strophe; also he does not consider 
the rest of verse 13 as a part of the text. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 4, 1906. 


THE SOMETHING LACKING. 

There has been recently published an interesting 
and valuable book concerning an eminent American 
poet and journalist. Upon a careful reading we have 
been greatly impressed with the absence of the re- 
ligious spirit. ‘The book reads almost like an autobi- 
ography because of the frequent extraets from pri- 
vate letters, which often reveal the inner life of the 
individual. He died in the prime of manhood, and 
during the great activity of his closing vears his ut- 
terances were to us sometimes inexpressibly sad, by 
reason of the little faith and trust revealed as to the 
good work he had accomplished in his brief life, and 
the uncertainty of his hope for the future. These 
expressions of doubt are particularly depressing to 
his religious admirers. 

Inspired poet that he Was, he had glimpses of the 
power and goodness of the Divine such as are con- 
stantly revealed to gifted poets, many of whom were 
among his intimate and highly valued friends. It 
must have been that the constant activity of his pub- 
lie life and literary work left him little time for the 
silent communion of his spirit with the Divine Spirit, 
The 
well-rounded life is complete only when our three- 
fold nature has been perfected by the cultivation of 
each part; and it does not require that life must be 
lived to old age to arrive at a degree of perfection. 

Is it not true that the spirit life begins when 
God breathes into the nostrils the breath of life and 
man becomes a living soul ¢ 


which is the crowning happiness for all men. 


There is abundant tes- 
timony to the fact that the cultivation of the spirit 
nature within us, added to the mental and physical 
endowment, is the crowning gift that God bestows 
upon his children. It is therefore this recognition 
that is so sadly missed when there is no manifestation 
: We realize it 
voung man who turned sorrowfully from Jesus. 
sorrow for ourselves and for those we 


its existence. 


ot 


in the case of the 
We 
love when we 
do not perceive its supremacy above everything else. 
We long to see or feel] its presence, though we rejoice 
to have it stripped of the superstitious awe that once 
shrouded it in mystery. The veil may sometimes be 
very thin indeed which separates this spiritual pres- 
ence from the rest of our God-given powers; yet in 
the largeness of God’s creation we may miss this ele- 
ment that is so essential to our completeness, just as 
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in the ease of the “ rich young man,” who had not yet 
recognized “the true light, even the light which 
lighteth every man, coming into the world.” 

As Friends, is it not our duty to spread in every 
way this fundamental doctrine of ours, which is yet 
so imperfectly understood even among ourselves, 
though all perhaps understand and duly appreciate its 
goodly influence upon the lives of men 4 


CONCERN FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


The greater part of the work of a vearly meeting’s 
committee on education has to do with the welfare 
of the Friends’ schools within the limits of the yearly 
meeting. Our query as to education seems to refer 
only to these. And yet there are but twenty-five or 
thirty neighborhoods of Friends that have Friends’ 
schools in them. Four out of our seven vearly meet 
ings have no Friends’ schools at all within their 
limits. By far the majority of the members of our 
seven yearly meetings have no direct interest in any 
local Friends’ school. Of course all these Friends 
may have an interest in our college and larger 
schools, which inelude in their enrollment representa 
tives from many widely-scattered communities and 
families. All Friends wherever they live have a re- 
sponsibility for these schools as long as they bear the 
name of Friend. But any amount of interest in some 
educational institution at a distance, to which all the 
children of the neighborhood cannot go, perhaps only 
a very few of them, cannot take the place of a concern 
for education in the immediate neighborhood. Edu 
cation cannot do its pertect work for any community 
if only a few of the children in it are provided with 
facilities for a guarded education such as Friends: 
have from verv early times believed in. 

W hat, then, is this great majority of Friends doing 
as regards the Society’s time-honored concern for 
education? From the answers to the queries, and 
other reports on education, it would seem that they 
are holding this concern in abeyance. For no men 
tion 4s made in our meeting minute books of a 
Friendly interest in the public schools which are to 
be found in every neighborhood, and on which the 
children in all the neighborhoods that have no 
Friends’ school are wholly dependent for their edueca- 
tion, except such as are sent to select private schools. 
So much depends on the quality of education fur- 
nished by these public schools that it would seem to 
be a most important thing that whatever is of value 
in the Friendly ideal of education should be brought 
to bear upon them. Great as is the importance of 
maintaining our Friends’ schools in the highest state 
of excellence, vet far wider still is the field opened 
up when we turn our thought to the public schools. 

As a matter of fact Friends are by no means neg- 
lecting this important field of educational activity 
and interest. In many, perhaps in most, Friendly 
neighborhoods our members are to be found on thi 
school boards. 
the schools. 


In many cases Friends are teaching 
In Philadelphia the president and son 


of the most active members of the Publie Edueation 
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Association are Friends, and are bringing their 
Friendly ideals to bear on the public school system 
of the city. Perhaps if we were to look about we 
should find that Friendly activity in behalf of 
guarded education for the children in the public 
schools is quite equal, in the number of Friends con- 
cerned and in the earnestness and high standards of 
their work, to all the effort in behalf of our own 
Friends’ schools, the only difference being that the 
latter is reported fully in vearly and other meetings, 
while the former is not “ queried after” nor dis- 
cussed in our meetings. 

Has not the time come when, as a religious society, 
as well as individually, we should take a part in 


raising the standards of public education? In 
doing this the work of individuals could be 


greatly encouraged and strengthened. It would 


also be 


one means of bringing into closer 
touch with the work of the So¢iety many in- 


dividuals and many meetings situated far from the 
centers of Friendly influence. Most important of all 
it would be a move in the direction of bringing those 
important testimonies, that have been too much dor- 
mant in times past, to bear on present-day conditions, 
and of making our Society more of a living force in 
the world to-day. 


It is not probable that there is any reader of the 
herenps’ Inreciicencer who would deliberately 
bring dime novels into his home and permit his chil- 
dren, to read them. But a writer in the Atlantic 
Month/y gives his reasons for believing that many of 
the colored supplements of the Sunday papers, whieh 
are placed freely in the hands of children by well- 
meaning but thoughtless parents, are 
izing than the dime novel. 


more demoral- 
He says that the dime 
novel, with all its coarseness and vulgarity, holds up 
ideals of bravery and chivalry, rewards good and pun- 
ishes evil; but the comic supplement “ goes on its im- 
moral way unnoticed, raises no high ambition, and 
devotes itself to mischief made easy.” The child who 
devours it learns to laugh at the pain, deformity and 
misfortunes of others, and to make heroes of boys 
who are sharp enough to deceive their elders. More- 
over, the colored supplement is hideous in itself, and 
the child who learns to enjoy it becomes accustomed 
to ugliness instead of acquiring a love for the beau- 
tiful. If the great public that buys the papers would 
persistently give preference to pictures that are beau- 
tiful, quaint or genuinely humorous, and to fun that 
is clean and wholesome, the ugly comic colored sup- 
plement would gradually disappear. 


Whenever American advocates giving the 


Filipinos their independence he is assured by those 


any 


‘who have been there and understand the situation ” 
that the Filipinos are not vet pre pared for self-gov- 
ernment. Whether this be true or not. we have con- 
stantly recurring evidence that the people of the 
United States are not sufficiently interested in the 
welfare of the Filipinos to govern them wisely and 


unselfishly. The United States Senate refused to 
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make the tariff changes asked for by the islanders in 
order to encourage their commerce; but on the de- 
mand of certain American cotton manufacturers the 
Congress passed a bill placing a duty of one hundred 
per cent. on a line of British cottons that came in 
competition with theirs, thus compelling the Filipinos 
to buy the higher-priced American cottons. This 
piece of injustice has been graphically described in 
the Outlook by Bishop Brent, who lives in the islands 
and is in favor of their retention by the United 
States. It is probable that some of the recent out- 
breaks in the Philippines would not have occurred 
had our Government done the things that it ought to 
have done to convince the natives of its interest and 
good will. 


“TOO MANY CONFERENCES.” 


Every time the General Conference has met some 
one has made a proposition to convene every three or 
five years instead of biennially. 

This time the suggestion comes a little early and 
through a different channel—the [nreLLiGEeNcer. 

The proposal to hold the sessions of the Conference 
at longer intervals than two years has always been 
decided against for the following reasons: 

Many young people attend the Conferences and 
there receive impressions which last throughout life. 
Should the Conference meet only once in four or five 
years such opportunities would be lost. 
young person of fifteen should attend a Conference 
and then all the vears up to nineteen or twenty would 
pass before such another opportunity should oceur 
again. One may easily perceive how much of a loss 
would ensue. 


Suppose a 


3v the present plan there is an oppor- 
tunity to attend every two years. With us older peo- 
ple two vears seem a very short time, but it is a very 
important period between fourteen and twenty when 
the character is forming and associations for life are 
being made. 

Besides, not all have the privilege ot attending the 
Conference every time. Should a person, therefore, 
miss one oceasion, an interval of eight or ten vears 
would elapse between Conferences, with inevitable 
loss of interest. 

To make any vital changes in the present arrange- 
ment would be unfortunate, on account of the fact 
that after many vears of planning and effort our mem- 
bership have come to regard the biennial Conference 
as a regular institution—just as much so as the 
vearly meeting—and they are loyally supporting it. 
To agitate the question of holding the Conference at 
longer intervals is about as if it were proposed to hold 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting but once in three vears. 

There is a necessity to meet in Conference at fr 
quent intervals to review the work that has been done 
in the First-day schools and by the philanthropic and 
other departments, and te adopt better methods. Few 
among us realize the value of the General Confer 
ence to our Society as 2 


stimulus. Much, very much, 


of the new life, now so evident throughout our mem- 
bership, originated in the Conference. 
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Among other movements the smaller or week-end | largest audiences that has ever graced the new meet- 


conferences were first suggested in the General Con- 
ference, and have received from it active encourage- 
ment. So far from the Conference interfering with 
the holding of these smaller conferences, it encour- 
ages them, and the best way to forward this move- 
ment is to loyally support the biennial Conference. 

Now it is very much to the credit of our Society 
that although one of the smallest religious bodies, it 
has for a quarter of a century encouraged and prac- 
tically assisted in the holding of the Conference, a 
movement of growing force and widening influence. 
In this respect the Society of Friends stands as an 
example to other churches in the effort to improve 
conditions within the membe rship and to hold out a 
helping hand to others. 

Some of our thoughtful and considerate friends 
feel that the burden of holding two-year Conferences 
presses too heavily upon the shoulders of those who 
are in immediate charge of them. So far as appears, 
those in charge consider the work a pleasure and not 
oppressiv¢ ° Besides, there is a splendid body of 
younger people at hand ready to help and to assume 
responsibility in their turn. The frequent holding of 
the Conferences gives these concerned young people 
an opportunity to which they have a right and which 
is of untold value to the Society at large. 

The Conference is helpful to every yearly meeting. 
It is very probable that the increased attendance at 
our vearly meetings, and almost certain that the in- 
creased interest in their proceedings, are due to the 
General Conference, under the influence of the Holy 


Spirit. The weaker yearly meetings have been 


greatly encouraged, and the stronger ones helped by 
the Conference. 


The interest in the Conference keeps up and is on 
the increase. There is little evidence that its meet- 
ings may not be held every two years indefinitely 
with credit. Surely, unless the interest wanes, it 
would be unwise to make the proposed change. 


O. Epwarp JANNEY. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 

Since the last chapter of notes came to the [wret- 
LIGENCER, visits have been made to Trenton, New 
Jersey, and Hockessin, in Delaware, to the Westbury 
Quarterly Meeting, and to the annual gathering at 
Peach Pond, in Westchester County, New York. In 
this connection it is in order to say that the Friends 
in Trenton are making plans for a Week-End Con- 
ference, to be held the 13th of Tenth month. The 
program has not vet been fully arranged, but it is 
hoped that Governor Stokes, of New Jersey, may be 
able to address the conference in the evening. At 
Hockessin, the First-day school has been resumed 
with more than usual vigor and interest, and with 
Lillian Cloud as superintendent is doing much good 
work in increasing interest in the Friendly faith. 


The Westbury Quarterly Meeting, on the 28th of 
last month, was largely attended. In fact, one of the 


ing house came together on this oceasion. In the 
afternoon the session held under the care of the 
Quarterly Meeting Committee for the Advancement 
of Friends’ Principles, was especially interesting. 
The papers read were of a high order of literary 
merit, and moral and spiritual power. We presume 
others will make a more detailed mention of this most 
interesting gathering, full of hopefulness for the 
future good of the Society. During the afternoon 
the meeting appointed by the last yearly meeting to 
consider the conditions and needs of the Society in 
the way of the meeting of ministers and elders, held 
a long session. No decision was reached, but the con- 
cern was given an advance in the thought of the mem- 
bership and meetings, future sessions of the commit- 
tee being left to make united recommendations, if 
such unity seems possible. 


On First-day, the 29th, our faces were turned to 
wards Peach Pond. This neighborhood is located 
near the Connecticut line. The venerable meeting 
house has not been occupied for regular meeting pur- 
poses for many vears, but there are not a few people 
living in that section, especially in the summer sea- 
son, who like to attend a Friends’ meeting. 
time at least one meeting a vear has been held here, 
the main concern in the matter resting with our 
Friend C. L. Hunt, a member of Chappaqua Monthly 
Meeting. 


For some 


On a pleasant day persons drive for miles 
to attend the meeting, and even on this oceasion, with 
thunder showers alarming the timid, a meeting house 
full of people assembled. Mary Travilla had a share 
in the service, and Charles F. Underhill, from Brook- 
lvn; Henry Carpenter, from New York, and Elwood 
and Luella Burdsall, from Purchase, besides C. L. 
Hunt and wife, from Golden’s Bridge, came to lend 
interest to the gathering. 


In other days Peach Pond was reached after a 
drive of seven miles over a hilly road in wagons. But 
for this oceasion friends Nichols and MeGall, summer 
residents in the neighborhood, but not members of 
the Society, were so much interested, that they 
whirled the visitors from the station to the meeting 
place in quick time in their automobiles, making the 
trip short and not at all tedious. On the route near 
North Salem we pass two curiosities. One a Pres 
byterian meeting house that is idle for the want of a 
minister and worshipers, and the other a great rock, 
which lies perched on three smaller ones in a resi 
This rock is a fugitive of the drift 
Agassiz, who visited it twice, said that it had 
straved far away from its starting place. It is red 
granite, no similar formation of stone being nearer 
than Vermont or New Hampshire. Surely the visi- 
tor over this route literal sermon in stone, 
touching the great changes which have taken place 
in the old world, and reminding him that changes are 
still going on, while God is constantly busy in the 
work of creation. Meetings like the annual gathering 
at Peach Pond impress us with the fact that our So- 


dent’s door vard. 
period, 


gets a 
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ciety has a large opportunity to do missionary work 
in the world in behalf of a spiritual religion and a 
rational but reverent faith. H. W. W. 


WESTBURY QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Westbury Quarterly Meeting was held Seventh 
month 28th, at the meeting house in Westbury, Long 
Island, with a gathering that filled the aisles and 
overtlowed to the piazza. 

The morning religious meeting was addressed by 
Mary ‘Travilla, John Stringham and Henry W. Wil- 
bur. Attention was directed to the things which are 
beneath the surface, the internal things, the internal 
laws which are eternal and work for righteousness, 
the infinite love which is at the heart of all things. 
The things which we can see and touch are often 
transitory, but the things which we cannot see are 
lasting. 

At three o’clock was held a public meeting, under 
the care of the Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
the Advancement of Friends’ Principles, for which 
papers had been prepared as follows: ‘ Some Influ- 
ences Outside the Society of Friends,” by Mary W. 
Albertson, in which reference was made to the desires 
for show and for gold, which give reason for us to 
hold firm to our ancient testimonies for simplicity; 
* Modern Needs of Present-day Quakerism,” by 
Grace Hicks, in which reference was again made to 
the usefulness of adherence to simplicity. The grow- 
ing better feeling between all branches of our So- 
ciety, which is developing into a fellowship for labor, 
is a fulfilling of one of our needs. 
in the Society ” 


“ Recent Changes 
were spoken of by Amy Willets, in 
which changes that brought home to us the founda- 
tions of our principles, were commended. Religion 
must go to the foundations or it is no religion at all. 
When it came to her to have the privilege of attend- 
ing the meetings of ministers and elders it grew to be 
a matter of regret to her that their helpfulness was 
not open to others. In “ The Ideal Society of Friends 
for the Twentieth Century,” by Margaret L. Seaman, 
it was intimated that the ideal Society was not that 
which offered nothing more than opportunity to think 
sweetly and talk sweetly on a pleasant summer after- 
noon, but one which showed the opportunity for 
work, which human needs and fellowship require. 
We need sympathy with others, with all races. Don’t 
ask the question, “Is he a Friend?” or “Is he an 
American?” or “ Is he white?” but * Is he awake ? 
?” There is a duty upon Friends’ 
schools to see that the children of Friends understand 


Has he a message 


our message, and that they learn expression, learn to 
think and to speak. 

In the discussion which followed reeommendation 
was made that those who come to our meetings come 
to lay something upon the altar as well as to take 
something away. There is too much desire to get 
something, too much of the spirit of wishing for a 
souvenir, which is likely to result in disappointment; 
but if every one will come ready to give something to 
the meeting it would be better for all. =H. M. H. 


WEST BRANCH FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
PICNIC, 

West Branch First-day school, of Grampian, Pa., 
held a very enoyable picnic on the 21st ult., at which 
R. Barclay Spicer, his wife, Margaret, and little son, 
William, of Philadelphia, were present. The weather 
was pleasant, after a showery morning, and quite a 
large crowd gathered to enoy the day in the beauti- 
ful, cool pine grove. After dinner the crowd assem- 
bled to listen to the exereises, which consisted of reci- 
tations by Lydia and Eliza Underwood, a well-pre 
pared paper by George T. Underwood, and a very in- 
structive address by R. Barelay Spicer, on * First-day 
School “W ork,” showing that the hope for a better 
future condition of mankind lies in properly training 
and edueating the children; that the religious revivals 
of the past had to do almost entirely with the adult, 
but in the light of the present day we realize that per 
manent and radical changes in common thought and 
practice can most certainly and successfully be made 
by training the mind of the child rightly. Closing 
remarks were made by the superintendent, James D. 
Wall. The exercises were interspersed with singing. 
After the program various games were engaged in or 
watched by the crowd until time to disperse. Al- 
though this practice may not be among 
Friends, it was the general opinion that the day had 
been pleasantly and profitably spent. 
Friends attended the First-day school and meeting on 
First-day, in both of which Friend Barclay had help- 
ful and acceptable service. 


common 


Our visiting 


SARAH T. R. EAVENSON, M.D. 


This elderly and well-known Philadelphia Friend 
finished her earthly course, after a few days’ illness, 
while on a brief visit with her husband, Alben T. 
Eavenson, of Philadelphia, to Buck Hill Falls. She 
was about eighty-three vears of age, and had always 
enjoyed good health. She had a cheerful disposition, 
and was the light and life of the family and the social 
circle. Her active mind and warm heart kept her 
engaged in movements for the betterment of human- 
itv; especially in the cause of peace, of equal rights 
for women, and in the various interests of the re- 
ligious Society of Friends, of which she was a life- 
long member, and of latter years an elder. 

Her parents, Samuel and Sarah T. Middleton, were 
estimable Friends of Burlington Quarterly Meeting, 
New Jersey. 

In the year 1862 she married Clayton B. Rogers, 
of Philadelphia, and had one son, H. Taylor Rogers, 
who with the motherless children of her husband, 
found in her a true mother and a congenial com- 
panion. After the death of Clayton B. Rogers, in 
1886, she married, in 1890, Alben T. Eavenson, 
whose daughter Mary had previously married H. Tay- 
lor Rogers. Alben and Sarah T. Eavenson were 
mostly found together harmoniously laboring in the 
cause of truth. The Friends’ Home for Destitute 


Children in West Philadelphia was one of the good 
works in which they both were deeply interested. 
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Her voice was often heard in our religious assem- 
bles, briefly and earnestly bearing testimony to the 
love of our Heavenly Father. Especially in the mid- 
week meeting at Fifteenth and Race Streets, from 
which she was rarely absent, will the hundreds of 
school children miss her pleasant smile and cheerful 
voice. 

Her chosen ealling of physician was not neglected 
because of the numerous public interests claiming 
her attention. The breadth and scope.of her activi- 
ties seemed to embrace all human needs, and the 
touch of her hand helped to bring healing and com- 
fort, so that her presence was as a well-spring of 
joy. Ss. S. A. 


‘ 


TEACHER TRAINING AT SWARTHMORE. 


The Swarthmorean has already announced the es 
tablishment of a course in education at Swarthmore. 
The organization of the course ot study has been et- 
fected. The work is to be in charge of Dr. Martin 
G. Brumbaugh, superintendent of the Philadelphia 
Schools and formerly Professor of Pedagogy in the 
University of Pennsvlvania; Professor Edward B. 
Rawson, principal of Friends’ Seminary, New York 
city, and Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, Swarthmore, ’00, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Education, West Chester 


Normal Sehool. Each instructor will offer two 
courses of one hour each one day in_ the 
week. Dr. Brumbaugh will present “ The Phil- 
osophy otf Education ” the first period on 
Thursday, and “The History of Edueation’ 
during the second period on Thursday.  Pro- 


fess Tr 


Rawson will give courses in “ Edueational 
Methods ” and “ School Management ” the first and 
second periods, respectively, on Saturdays. Dr. Bald- 
win will offer work in “ Principles of Education ” 
and * Educational Theory and Practice ” 
during the first and second periods. 
these ¢ urses Dr. 
work in 


morean, 


on Tuesday 
In addition to 
will conduet laboratory 
The Swarth- 


Baldwin 


experimental! psychology. 


A SWARTHMORE MAN FOR STATE SUPER- 
INTENDENT. 


From the Plaindealer-Herald, 


G. Blair, of the E Illinois State 
Normal Sehool, has announced himself as a candidate 
for the ottice of State Superintendent of Public In 
struction, 


of Charleston, IIl.] 


Francis istern 


and his name will vo before the Republi 
ean primaries on August 4th next. He is late in 
entering the contest, but his obvious fitness for the po- 
sition is so widely recognized among school men that 
he can be counted upon to make a powerful appeal to 
educational interests. As present political conditions 
seem to have left the highest edueational office in the 
State free with other issues, 
school sentiment is likely to prove an important fac- 
tor in determining the nomination. 


from entanglement 


Mr. Blair’s acquaintance is not confined to educa- 
tional circles. He has been so long before the general 


public as a lecturer of note that he is well and favor- 
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ably known to thousands of people outside of the 
school room. The Central Committee of his own 
county took the earliest opportunity heartily to en 
dorse his candidacy, and he is assured of the solid 
support of his own Congressional district. From 
other parts of the State messages have come sutticient 
to demonstrate that he is already a formidable candi- 
date. 

Mr. Blair is a native of Nashville, Illinois, but 
most of his early life was spent in Jefferson County. 
Here, in the country schools and in the Mt. Vernon 
High School, he received his preparatory education, 
and here for several years he taught in the country 
schools. In due time he became principal of schools 
at Malden, Bureau County, a position which he held 
for three years. For an equal period he served as 
superintendent of schools at LeRoy, in MeLean 
County. At one time he filled out also an unexpired 
term in the Deeatur High School. Passing to a 
larger field, he became principal of the Franklin 
School at Buffalo, New York, an institution con- 
nected with a well known school of pedagogy. The 
position was one which brought him into contact with 
some of the foremost educators in the country, among 
them Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, now president of 
Columbia University. The impression which he pro 
duced is attested by his appointment to a fellowship 
in Columbia University, effective in 1899, at abont 
the time that the Eastern Illinois State Normal 
School was preparing to open its doors. A position 
in the latter school being tendered him, he decided to 
return to Illinois. As supervisor of the training de 
partment during the past seven years, he has exerted 
a strong influence on teaching wherever graduates of 
the Eastern Illinois State Normal School have gone 
to take positions. 


Mr. Blair is prominently identified with various 


edueational and scientific organizations, State and 
normal, and has delivered addresses before State 


teachers’ associations in Illinois, Wisconsin and New 
York. Institutes and school commencements have so 
often demanded his services that his work in these 
fields may properly be rated with the best and most 
popular in the entire country. In Illinois alone he 
has appeared on institute programs and made ad 
dresses of one kind or another in forty-seven counties. 

The new candidate is a graduate of the Illinois 
State Normal University and of Swarthmore College, 


Pennsylvania. He is forty-one years of age. 


THE RETIRING COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION. 

When older members of the National Educational 
Association meet one another during opening hours 
of one of the conventions of that organization, al 
most the first question asked will be, “Is Harris 
here ?”’ and during earlier sessions the invariable re 
quest of new * Will kind 
enough to point out Dr. Harris?” It is worthy of 
note that if it were understood that he was to be pres- 
ent at anv educational 


members is, vou be 


gathering in England or 
France or Germany these same inquiries would be 
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made, with quite as much interest, though perhaps 
with not the same quality of personal affection. 
William Torrey Harris, who has just withdrawn 
from the position of United States Commissioner of 
Education, after seventeen years of most acceptable 
service, and who honors the Carnegie retirement 
fund by his acceptance of the first selection made by 
its trustees, is without doubt one of the most widely 
known, one of the most universally beloved, and 
one of the most influential educators of this or any 
other country. Rising rapidly from a teacher’s posi- 
tion to the superintendency of the city schools in 
which he began his educational work, withdrawing at 
the end of twenty-three vears’ service with a reputa- 
tion which was already international, and which cov- 
ered not only the entire field of education, but that 
of philosophy, one of the founders of the Concord 
School, brilliant lecturer and writer on all phases 
ot pedagogy and psychology, so long’ the high- 
est edueational officer recognized the 
tral of this 
his year 


bv cen- 
government 


seventy-first 


country, just 
in such health and 
strength of mind and body that we have a right 
to expect many more years of intellectual activity— 
he stands at the very forefront of American educa- 
tors and men of power. Perhaps there is no person 
in this country to-day who unites as many qualities 
and characteristics which make for strength and in- 
fluence, both personal and official, as does he.—J ames 
H. Canfield, in the Review of Reviews. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL COMMISSION 
MOVEMENT. 

Attention is called by our Friend, Anna M. Jack- 
son, of New York, to The Sunday School Com- 
mission Bulletin, in which First-day school workers 
will find much that is helpful. The bulletin is issued 
quarterly, from 416 Lafayette Street, New York 
City, for eight cents a copy, 25 cents a vear. It is 
issued “as a medium for the dissemination of new 
ideas and the interchange of views arising out of the 
commission movement.” 

The Sixth month issue has suggestions for work in 
A sparsely-se ttled neighborhood, of 
Publie Schools in Religious suggested 
courses of study for First-day schools and comments 
them, “ Advantages of the Graded Svstem,”’ 
“Holding Older Pupils,’ “The Place of Sunday 
School Lessons,” and much discussion on many prac- 
tical matters. 


“Co operation 
Edueation,” 


on 


The issue for Ninth month will contain a complete 
topical index of all the Commission Bu/letins for the 
two years of its existence. 

It would be a good thing for our First-day school 
workers to investigate at least buy getting the Ninth 
month number, and see what that movement may 
have of helpfulness for us in our work in religious 


edueation. 


If the great Potter waited for clean clay he would 
make no vessels. 


entering 
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Moncure D. Conway, whose autobiography ap- 
peared some time back, was born in Stafford County, 
Eastern Virginia, in the first quarter of the last cen- 
tury. His parents were large slaveholders. ‘They 
were Episcopalians at first, but beeame Methodists. 
Moncure was precocious, a boy of great energy and 
of Ile preacher at 
eighteen or nineteen years of age, and Sandy Spring 
was within his cireuit. 


force character. became a 
He soon became acquain ed 
with Friends and very much interested in them. ile 
visited Benjamin Hallowell’s school and Friends’ 
ineeting, and soon outgrew Methodism, which 
too narrow for him; but Quaker silene« 
tractive. 


Was 
Was not at- 
He wielded a most prolific pen and tongue. 
He soon became a Unitarian minister, and had charge 
of several congregations one 
in Washington, D). C., and one in England, the latter 
for over twenty vears. 


one in Massachusetts, 


He inherited many slaves, 
whom he freed and settled in a free State. He was 
in England during the War for the Union, when 
Mason Ambassador for the Southern 
Confederacy. 


Senator was 
He wrote Mason a letter, claiming 
that the anti-slavery party had the influence to pre- 
vent the military invasion of the South, and they 
would use it if the Confederacy would give satisfac- 
tory pledges to abolish slavery. 
cautious, diplomatic answer. 


Mason wrote him a 
When it beeame known 
in the United States that Conway had written such 
a letter to Mason it caused great indignation, and it 
was fortunate for Conway that 
country. 


he was not in this 

This autobiography is an intensely interesting one, 
introducing us to very many distinguished persons on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and giving a vivid picture 
of publie feeling during our war for the emancipation 
ot the slave. 


Wilmington, Del. 


Davin Ferris. 


I have spoken frequently of the invaluable quality 
of The Literary Digest. Every number comes so 
thoroughly edited as to make it invaluable. It is thi 
very best summary of current history extant. It is 
published by Funk & Wagnails Co., of New York. 
lhis company now announces the purchase of Publi 

ehief rival of the Digest. This peri 
ocdieal Was founded in LSS6, and has probably about 
tiftv thousand subscribers, while the Digest has one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand. 


Opinion, the 


The Literary Digest alone excepted, I do not know 
of one single journal in the United States that is, at 
present, so well edited as The School Journa!. This 
is now published by A. S. Barnes & Co., of New York, 
and is edited by Ossian Lang, and every week. | 
know nothing that so closely brings you into contact 
with the thinking of the world and the edueational 
affairs of the whole world as this journal. Mr. Lang 
is the model editor. The Journa/, is worth a dozen 
ilinstrated P. Powell, Unity 
(Ch wago). 


magazines.—F. in 











I SHOULD DIE TO-NIGHT. 
If I should die to-night 


My friends would look upon my quiet face 


Ik 


Before they laid it on its resting-place, 

And deem that death had left it almost fair; 
And laying snow-white flowers against my hair 
Would smooth it down with careful tenderness, 
And fold my hands with lingering caress 


Poor hands, so empty and so cold to night! 


If I should die to-night 

My friends would cal! to mind, with loving thought, 
Some kindly deed the icy hands had wrought; 
Some gentle word the frozen lips had said; 
Errands on which the willing feet had sped; 
The memory of my selfishness and pride, 
My hasty words, would all be put aside, 

‘And so I should be loved and mourned to-night! 


If I should die to-night 
Even hearts estranged would turn once more to me, 
Recalling other days remorsefully ; 
The eyes that chill me with averted glance 
Would look upon me as of yore, perchance, 
\nd soften in the old, familiar way, 
For who could war with dumb, unconscious clay? 


So I might rest, forgiven of all, to-night! 


Oh, friends! I pray to-night 

Keep not your kisses for my dead, cold brow; 

The way is lonely; let me feel them now. 

Think gently of me; I am travel-worn; 

My faltering feet are pierced with many a thorn; 

Forgive, O hearts estranged! forgive, I plead! 

When dreamless rest is mine I shall not need 
The tenderness for which I long to-night! 


Robert C. V. Meyers. 





BIRTHS. 
BYERLY.—At Easton, Md., Sixth month 14th, 1906, to Oscar 
Kenneth and Anna White Byerly, a daughter, who is named 


Cornelia Dawson Byerly. 
DEATHS. 
CARY At his home in Newtown, Pa., Seventh month 25th 
1906, Silas Cary, son of Joseph and Elizabeth Drake Cary, in 
the 91st vear of his age; a lifelong member of Newtown 


Monthlv Meeting of Friends. He was clear in his mind to the 
last. and said he believed all was well with him. He was uni 
versally beloved and respected by a large circle of friends, and 
venial and pleasant to all that he 
in the community. He was well posted 
day, and 


Was 8 will be much missed 
in the events of the 


took great interest in public improvements. It may 


truly be said of him that “he was ninety years young.” His 
life was pure and true, and he despised all tattling and dis 
honesty. The funeral was held on the 28th, and Newtown 


Meeting House was filled by those who had held him in esteem, 
most of them being young enough to be his children or grand 
children. Fitting words were spoken by Sarah B. Fliteraft, 
Evan T. Worthington, Elizabeth G. Stapler and Elizabeth 
Lloyd. W. Nutt recited an appropriate poem, and a 
prayer of thanksgiving for this long and well-spent life was 
offered by T. J. Elms, the Presbyterian minister. 


CONARD.— At her home, near Port Kennedy, Pa., Seventh 
25th, 1906, Ella Virginia Conard, aged 56 vears. She 
was a daughter of the late David and Hannah Cowgill Walker. 
and the wife of Edward Bright Conard; a lifelong member of 
Radnor Monthly Meeting of Friends, she took an active part 
in the work of the Society in First-day School, on the Quar- 
terly Meeting’s Visiting Committee, and in philanthropic work, 
until her health failed about six vears ago. Since that time 
she has been compelled to rest from active duties, but her in- 
terest never ceased. In addition to her husband 


Ceorge 


month 


she is sur- 
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| vived by a son, daughter, granddaughter, sister and brother 
Her funeral on the afternoon of Seventh month 28th was 
largely attended, and many gave testimony to her useful and 
uplifting life and to the patience with which she bore |e 
lingering illness. Interment was at Valley Friends’ Burying 
Ground. 


EYRE.—At the Friends’ Home, Newtown, Pa., on Sevent 
month 29th, 1906, Elizabeth E. Eyre, widow of Isaac Eyre, i: 


her 88th year; an elder of Makefield Monthly Meeting 
Friends. 
HOOPES.—Seventh month 26th, 1906, at the residence 


his son, Dillwyn Hoopes, near Newport, Del., Albert Hoopes, i: 
his 88th year. Funeral from Friends’ Meeting House, West 
Chester, First-day, the 29th. 


RALEY.—Lydia B., daughter of William and Lydia Reede 
was born Fifth month 10th, 1840; died Seventh month 
1906, being over 66 years of age. She was married to Georg 
Milner, Eleventh month, 1862. Of this union four childre: 
were born, they being Wm. 8., of Newark, O.; Anna L., wh 
died at the age of 21; Emma C., who died at the age of 35; 


1St} 


and Ida M,. Cope, of Hanover, O. Her husband died Third 
month 12th, 1890. She married Comly Tomlinson, of Salem, 
©., Third month 12th, 1894, who died in 1901. She = agai: 


united in marriage with Kersey Raley, of Rogers, O., Third 
month 11th, 1903, who survives her. 
Rebecca Burson, of Alliance, O., to mourn her loss, togethe: 
with a large circle of friends. She was raised a Friend, and 
was always strongly imbued with their doctrines. 

WIGGINS.— At the Friends’ Home, Newtown, Pa., on Fift 


month 9th, 1906, Susan Ann Wiggins, in her 76th year; a men 
ber of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


She leaves a twin sister 








NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The readers of the INTELLIGENCER will learn with sorrow that 
while attending Swarthmore Monthly Meeting on Third-day 
evening, Seventh month 24th, Lydia H. Hall had a slight stroke 
of paralysis. She arose to speak to the business of the meet 
ing, and would have fallen forward but for the support of th 
gallery rail. She afterwards recovered sufliciently to say what 
was on her mind, and remained in meeting until the clos 
She has since been confined to her bed, her left side being e1 
tirely helpless, but her mind is perfectly clear. Her physician 
is much encouraged by the improvement in her condition, an 
hopes for a complete recovery. 


The summer session of Centre Quarterly Meeting will | 
held this year a week earlier than usual, on the 27th of Eight 
month, instead of Ninth month 3d, the change being made on 
unt of the General Conference at Mountain Lake Par! 
The quarterly meeting is held at Centre Meeting House, nea 
Stormstown, Centre County, Pa., and is reached by way ot 
fyrone on the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Chang 
ing cars at Tyrone, train is taken to Port Matilda on the Bald 
Eagle Valley Branch, where visiting Friends are met. An 
information may be had by Friends expecting to at 
end by addressing Robert A. Way, Port Matilda, Pa. 

Since coming to Swarthmore Prof. Brooks has begun a series 
of articles for the principal economic and_ political seienc 
nagazines on German city government. Of these two on “ Th: 
Sewage Farms of Berlin,” and “ The Finances of Berlin,” hav: 
already appeared in the Political Quarterly. The 
third on “ The Gas Works of Berlin” has just been completed 
in the current number of the Yale Review.—The Swarthmorean 


ice 


le 
turther 


Ncience 


members of the Westbourne Park Preachers’ Institut 
up in members from the various non-conformist de 
nominations], of which Dr. Clifford is president, are again o1 
ganizing visits to various Friends’ meetings in London, with 
in the Westminster and Longford and Devonshire Hous: 
Monthly Meetings. Acton, Hampstead, Barnet Grove ani 
Devonshire House were visited last month, and during the sum 
mer months, the members are hoping to visit every meeting in 
North London. 


rhe 
made 


\fter much delay and many discouraging experiences the 
1907 Halycon [which is gotten out each year by the Junior 
Class of Swarthmore College] has made its appearance. The 


printers’ strike and the unfortunate illness of Business Man 
ager Richardson made it impossible to deliver the books to 
The Haleyon is a 


subscribers before the college year closed. 
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good book. It reflects much credit on the staff in charge of the 
publication and ought to be received with favor by the mem- 
bers of the class of 1907. Many new features in the way of 
illustrations and literary miscellany are noticeable. The de- 
partment of “Jokes and Grinds” has been edited in a “safe 
and sane” manner. The “ Wit and Humor” shows good judg- 
ment and skillful execution. The book is dedicated to Dr. 
Spencer Trotter, Professor of Biology. The dedicatory page 
reads as follows: 
a 
Dk. SPENCER TROTTER. 
With words sincere and youthful sympathies; 
With zeal to learn! he earnestly imparts 
The truth to others. Thus he justly wins 
The honest love and trust of loyal hearts.” 


The staff in charge of the 1907 Halcyon: Editor in chief, 
Spencer L. Coxe; associate editors, Mary E, North and Ralph 
J. Baker; staff editors, Jeannette Curtis, Samuel D. Heed, 
Emma Jane Wilson, Amos J. Peaslee; artists, Marietta L. Van 
DeVerg, Ella C. Levis, J. Walter Keller; business manager, 
James N. Richardson; assistant business manager, Lesley W. 
Hallock.—The Swarthmorean. 


It may interest Friends to know that it is arranged for the 
next vearly meeting [London] to begin at 11 a.m. “on the 
Fourth-day after the third First-day in Fifth month,” or, te 
put it shortly, en Wednesday, May 22d, 1907.—British Friend. 

Over £1,000 ($5,000) has been contributed by Friends in 
England toward the rebuilding of Pickering College, Canada, 
which was, some time ago, destroyed by fire. This college is 
under the care of the Friends of the other branch in Canada. 


On the 22d the meeting at York, Pa., was attended by Dr. 
0. Edward Janney, of Baltimore, who spoke very earnestly and 
helpfully concerning the vital principles of our Society. The 
meeting was followed by the First-day School, in which the 
main thought under consideration was the discussion of the 
topic, “ Making a Living and Making a Life.” Both sessions 
aroused much interest in the Friendly movement in York, and 
we feel encouraged. About three weeks ago Eleanor Wood, of 
George School, was acceptably with us. B. 


We are glad to hear that Elizabeth Powell Bond, late Dean 
of Swarthmore College, Pa., has been associated with the edi- 
torial staff of THe FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. Her lofty ideals 
and ripe experience will doubtless aid in maintaining the pres- 
ent high standard of that journal.—British Friend. 


WOODBROOKE SETTLEMENT. 


The autumn term will commence on Fourth-day, Ninth 
month 26th, 1906 (on which day students will assemble), and 
will conclude on Twelfth month 19th. 

The lecturers are to be J. Rendel Harris, M.A., D.Litt. (Di- 
rector of Studies); Robert S. Franks, M.A., B.Litt.;: A. Neave 
Brayshaw, B.A., LL.B.; Theodore H. Robinson, B.A... B.D.; 
T. Brvan, M.A.; George Shann, M.A. 

The curriculum is arranged to suit the needs of elementary 
as well as more advanced students. No one need hesitate to 
come to Woodbrooke on account of small intellectual attain 
ments. 

The residential fees are: Per term, £16; for shorter periods, 
30s. per week; for brief visits, 5s. per day. 

A limited number of exhibitions—generally of £10 per term 

have been generously placed at the disposal of the committee 
for the benefit of students to whom such assistance mav be of 
importance. 

Students desiring to enter the autumn term should make 
early application. Prospectus, and any further information. 
can be obtained on application to the Warden (to whom all 
communications should be addressed). 


WILLIAM LITTLEROY, 
Selly Oak, near Birmingham. 


Every State in the Union has the right, under the law of 
eminent domain, to prohibit the cutting down of a tree on any 
land, public or private, unless another tree, or several trees, 
shall be planted in its place. And the States will one day 
awaken to the necessity of exercising this right. It is exercised 
abroad.— Warwell’s Talisman. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


OY 


BYBERRY FRIENDS’ SCHOOL REUNION. 


The invitations to the Byberry Friends’ School Reunion on 
Eighth month 18th are now out, and if any who were formerly 
pupils have failed to receive them it was solely because of lack 
of knowledge of the fact or absence of proper address. Let 
this notice serve as invitation to any such. It is to be an all 
day affair, with a short meeting in the afternoon in the meet 
ing house. The trains leaving the Reading Terminal at 9.17, 
10.17 a.m., and 12.37 p.m. will be met by public conveyances 
at Somerton Station. All former pupils and teachers are de 
sired to be present. 


On behalf of Committee of Arrangements, 
ARABELLA CARTER, Secretary. 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL AT 


PA. 


As our Lesson Leaves leave three First-days without les 
sons this quarter, the committee in charge ef the First-day 
School at Millville, Pa., decided to vary school work by having 
some general exercises of interest to the children on Seventh 
month 29th. 

The school was opened with responsive reading from the 
55th chapter of Isaiah. 
of the entertainment, 
tations and responses. 
concert. 


MILLVILLE, 


The little people then gave their share 
which consisted of concert exercises, reci 
One class repeated the Lord’s Prayer in 


Retta Eves, one of our members who is teaching in a school 
for deaf children in New York, gave a very interesting talk 
about her work among these unfortunates, showine how the 
fettered tongue is unloosed and the lips that were dumb are 
taught to speak, and how the eye is educated to take the place 
of the ear; and lip reading, together with vocal utterances, 
makes communication with the outer 
only pe ssible but often easy. 

She read several letters from her little pupils, and it Is re 
markable that children so afflicted should have learned to write 
such nice letters in so short a time. Certainly much patience 
is required on the part of the teacher. After the talk, which 
we all enjoved very much, questions were asked and answered 
which added to the information already gained. 

One of the teachers recited a beautiful 
blessing the little children. 

After a few remarks by members of the school and others, 
a poem which had been printed for the purpose on slips of 
paper was distributed, and read in concert by all whi 
to take part in the exercise. 

The school then closed with the feeling that a change from 
the regular program is often refreshing and helpful. 

One pleasant feature of our meeting and school in the sum 


world, as it were, not 


about Christ 


poem 


wished 


mer time is the presence of so many of our young people who 
are away the rest of the vear. IX 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF PEACE AND NATURE. 
The success attending the “ Summer School for the Stu L\ ot 
Nature and Peace” in the Peace Grove at Mystic, Conn., has 
induced Prof. Daniel Batchellor and others again to eall the 
children together daily in the Eighth month this vear. 

The exercises will include nature studies in animal, vegetable 
and mineral life. These things will be studied mainly in out 
door rambles. In the Peace Temple there will be lessons in 
Natural Philosophy, especially as applied to training of the 
Through these studies the children will be led to see 
that Peace is the essential condition of a full and free life. 

It is planned also to have classes in Vocal Musie and Elocu 
tion as well as practical lessons in Good Government, Arbitra 
tion and the peaceful settlement of disputes. There will prob 
ably be a few evenings set apart for the study of moon, planets 
and summer constellations. 

Although the course of study is intended chiefly for the chil 
dren, their parents and friends will always be welcome to take 
part in the proceedings. There will be no charge made for any 
thing. Any further information will be furnished upon appli 
cation to the business manager, Arabella Carter, 1305 Arch St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The fortieth anniversary of the Universal Peace Union and 
Connecticut Branch will be held Eighth month 22d to 25th. 
The grove will be open all of Eighth month for Friends of 
Peace to camp out by applying to above address. 


serises, 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


[In sending in notices for the Calendar 
they should be put in the usual form, so 
that they need not be rewritten. They 
must be in not later than Third-day 
morning. } 

FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, 

Philadelphia 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 10.30 a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Street, 3.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard 
10.30 a.m. 

Camden, N. J. 

Market and 
Seventh and 
week meeting, 
p-m. ) 

Merion, Pa. 

10.30 a.m; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 

New York City— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue), at 11 a.m. 


Avenue, 


bet ween 
( Mid- 
7.30 


Cooper Streets, 
Eighth, 10 a.m. 
Fourth-day, at 


Brooklyn— 

Schermerhorn Street (between Smith 
Street and Boerum Place), 11] a.m. 

Washington City-— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 1] a.m. 

Chicago— 

Athenxum Building (26 Van Buren St., 


near Wabash Ave.), at ll a.m.. Adult 
class at 10.30 a.m. 


Sth mo. 5th (1st-day).—Merion Meet- 
ing, Montgomery County, Pa., attended 
by Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Vis- 
iting Committee, at 10.30 a.m. Train to 
Narberth from Broad Street, at 9.45 a.m. 
D. Henry Wright, Beulah K. Pearson, 
Arthur C. Jackson, James Hampersoom- 
ian, R. Barclay and Margaret J. Spicer 
expect to attend. 
Sth mo. 5th (Ist-day).—At Newtown 
Square, Delaware County, Pa., at 3 p.m., 
a circulial 
mittee of Concord Quarterly 


under care of a com 
Meeting. 


meeting, 


8th mo. 5th (1st-day).—Chichester 
Meeting. Pa., held at 10.30 a.m., will be 
attended by the Visiting Committee of 
the Philadelphia Young Friends’ <Asso- 
ciation. 
8th mo. 7th (3d-day).—Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, at Race Street, Phila- 
delphia, at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, 
day before, at 3 p.m. 


Sth mo. 9th (5th-day).—Abington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Gwynedd, Mont- 
gomery County, Pa., at 10 a.m.; minis- 
ters and elders, day before, at 11 a.m. 


Sth mo. llth (7th-day New York 
Monthly Meeting at  Schermerhorn 
Street Meeting House, Brooklyn, at 2.30 


pm 


Sth mo. llth (7th-day).—Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Salem, O., at 11 a.m.; 
ministers and elders, same day, at 10 
a.m. 





EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital; visit before deciding. C. SPENCER 
KINNEY, M.D., Easton, Pa 


PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 


For the treatment 
ous Cases No 
icres in lawn 
comfort Massage, 
bration. Booklet 
J. @ 


and cure of chronic and nerv 
mental « ived. Twenty 
fine, new building with every 
electricity, baths, packs, vi 
Telephone S4. 

COOLEY, M.D., Plainfield, N. J 


ines ret 


AQUILA J. LINVILL 
Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 


1827 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


IRON FENCING ANDO GATES 
and other Ornamental Iron Work. 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 
Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 


In use for fifty years is proof that it is the best. 
All grocers sell it. Free samples mailed. 
Depot, No. 233 N. Second Street, Philadelphia 


Y. F. A. Building 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS 
Restful 
Table d’hote 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


Convenient Homelike 


COMFORTABLE 
One occupant, 75 cents per night; $38 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night; 
$2 each, per week. 
Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
Phone 1-33-55. 


WHEN MEN WERE SOLD 


The Underground Railroad in Bucks Co., 
Pa. An address by Edward H. Magill, 


ROOMS: 


IENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


[Eighth month 4, 1906. 


8th mo. Ilth (7th-day).— Miami 
Quarterly Meeting, at Green Plain, near 
Selma, O., at 10 a.m.; ministers 


and 


| elders, day before, at 2 p.m. 


Quarterly Meeting, at Short Creek, 





delivered before the Bucks County His- 


torical Society. 
Paper, 10c. per copy. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 


15TH AND RACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK |. 


UNDERTAKER 
TELEPHONE 


1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


Dead men’s estates are often 
absorbed by their debts, leaving 
the family penniless. 

The household loaf is never 
buried with the household head, 
when that head has a policy in 
the 


PENN [MUTUAL LIFE, 
°21-3-5 Chestnut St. 


Sth mo, 12th (lst-day).—Meeting ot 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at hom: 
of E. B. and G. A. Capron, 42 Fishe1 
Avenue, at 1] a.m. 


Sth mo. 18th (7th-day).— Pelham 
Half Yearly Meeting, at Yarmouth, Ont., 
at 3 p.m.; ministers and elders, day be 
tore, at 2 p.m. 

8th mo. 18th (7th-day)—Short Creek 
near 
Emerson and Mt. Pleasant, 0.; minis 
ters and elders, day before, at 2 p.m. 


8th mo. 20th (2d-day).—Duanesburg 
Half Yearly Meeting, at Quaker Street, 
NE. 


8th mo. 20th (2d-day).—Fairfax Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Goose Creek (Lincoln), 
Va. 


8th mo. 20th (2d-day).—Indiana Year 
ly Meeting, at Richmond, Ind. Those 
desiring to attend will please write to 
Eliza W. Morris, No. 25 North Twelfth 
Street, Richmond, Ind., that suitable 
homes may be provided. A cordial wel 
come is extended. 


8th mo. 24th (6th-day).—Nottingham 
Quarterly Meeting, at East Nottingham, 
at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, the day 
before, at 2.30 p.m. 


8th mo. 27th (2d-day).—Warrington 


| Quarterly Meeting, at Menallen, Adams 


County, Pa. 


Sth mo, 27th (2d-day).—Centre Quar- 
terly Meeting, near Stormstown (Cen- 
tre), Centre County, Pa. Note change 
to this date from the usual time (Ninth 
month 3d), on account of the Conference 
at Mountain Lake. Friends from a dis- 
tance will leave the main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at Tyrone; take 
Pald Eagle Valley Branch, 12 miles to 
Port Matilda Station, where all trains 
will be met on Seventh-day, Eighth 
month 25th. Further information can 
be had from Robert A. Way, Port Ma- 
tilda, Centre County, Pa. 


8th mo. 27th (2d-day).—Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, at Mt. Pleasant, Jefferson 
County, O. Friends from a distance de- 
sirous to attend will be cordially wel- 
comed and entertained. Mt. Pleasant is 
on the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad, 
which can be reached by the Wabash at 
Chicago, Baltimore & Ohio at Wheeling, 
W. Va., Cleveland, O., Pittsburg, Pa., and 
Steubenville, O. By reference to railroad 
guide will be found time of trains at Mt. 
Pleasant Statien. Conveyances will be 
in Waiting. Any other information de- 
sired can be obtained by correspondence 
with W. R. Clark, Emerson, O. 


Sth mo. 3lst (6th-day)—FRIENDS’ 
GENERAL CONFERENCE AT MOUN- 
TAIN LAKE PARK, MD. From this 
date to Ninth month 6th. See program 
in issue of Seventh month 14th; railroad 
arrangements, issues of Fourth month 
28th, Sixth month 16th, Seventh month 
7th and 2lst; boarding places, Sixth 
month 30th. 





